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ANNOUNCEMENT. 








APRIL GENERAL MEETING. 


The April General Meeting will be held at the CentRaL Pustic Lisrary, 
PITFIELD STREET, SHOREDITCH, on Wednesday, 2ist April, at 7.30 p.m., by 
kind permission of the Chief Librarian (William C. Plant, Esq.). The 
following paper will be read and discussed :— 

‘*Commercial Bookbinding.’? By GrorGce A. SvEPHEN, Chief Assistant, 

St. Pancras Public Libraries. 


Mr. Stephen will exhibit a number of specimens of pamphlets and books 
illustrating the various processes in edition binding, and a small collection 
(about fifty examples) of English and American book-covers designed by 
distinguished artists. It will be remembered that Mr. Stephen read 
a paper on book-binding last year before the Library Association which was 
considered of such excellence that it was reprinted by the Library Association 
separate to ensure it the widest possible circulation.: Our readers who have 
read this paper will need no further encouragement to attend this Meeting 
and we recommend those who have not to make it a part of their pro- 
fessional library at the earliest possible moment. It will be clear, there- 
fore, that the Meeting will be an extremely profitable one. 





THE SUBJECT CLASSIFICATION.?2 


By Henry T. Coutts, Librarian, North Islington Branch 
Library. 


It is not my intention to traverse the ground already 
covered by Mr. Sayers,’ and to discourse in a learned way upon 
classification in general. My purpose is to deal with a particular 
scheme of classification, namely Brown’s ‘‘ Subject Classifica- 
tion’’ in a practical way. Perhaps the best method of doing 
this would be to say nothing more than to advise you all to 
beg, borrow, or buy a copy of the Classification in question, 
and to study the tables first hand in conjunction with the 
author’s lucid introduction. However, having undertaken to 
say something upon the matter, I will do my best to explain the 
system, though the ‘‘ Subject Classification ’’ is deserving of a 
more eloquent advocate. 





Library Association, 24, Whitcomb Street, W.C. ; 6d. net. 

#Read before the Library Assistants’ Association at the Battersea 
Central Library, on 18th March, 1909. 3‘ Some Canons of Classification 
applied to the Brown Classification,”” by W. C. Berwick Sayers, ‘‘ L.A. 
Record,” v. 9, pp. 425-42, 1907. 
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In the first place it is interesting to notice that the 
‘* Subject Classification ’’ is British, and the work of a librarian 
who, unlike the prophets of old, is not without honour in his 
own country. This alone should commend the scheme to all 
British students of librarianship. 

General Principles.—The scheme is eminently practical, 
and is founded upon commonsense principles. The field of 
knowledge is in the first place divided into Generalia, Matter, 
Force, Life, Mind, and Record. Under these broad divisions are 
arranged the classes and sub-classes in a logical progression. 
The notation is plain, mnemonic, elastic, and, comparatively 
speaking, simple. The system can be used for very large 
libraries, or it can be adapted to the needs of smaller libraries, 
and special collections of books. Originality is shown in the 
grouping of subjects, and originality always lays itself open to 
criticism, and particularly to that of a conservative mind. My 
remarks, however, although they may provide food for critical 
discussion, will be confined to a description of the system. 

In giving you an idea upon which it is based, I 
cannot do better than quote from the introductory words of the 
author. The basis of the Classification is ‘‘ a recognition of the 
fact that every science and art springs from some definite 
source, and need not, therefore, be arbitrarily grouped in alpha- 
betical, chronological, or purely artificial divisions, because 
tradition or custom has apparently sanctioned such a usage. 
The divisions seen in most classifications in vogue—Fine Arts, 
Useful Arts, and Science, are examples of the arbitrary separa- 
tion of closely related subjects, which in the past, have become 
conventional, and it may seem heretical even at this late time, 
to propose a more intimate union between exact and applied 
science. Nevertheless, this is what has been attempted here, 
and those who use the scheme will find many departures from 
established convention which may at first sight appear a little 
drastic. . . ... The old distinction between theoretical and 
applied science is gradually disappearing from all modern text- 
books, and it is obvious that, as the systematisation of science 
and its teachings improve, the separation between physical 
basis and practical application, hitherto maintained, will be no 
longer insisted upon. In this scheme of subject classification, 
every class is arranged in a systematic order of scientific pro- 
gression, as far as it seemed possible to maintain it; while 
applications directly derived from a science or theoretical base, 
have been placed with that science or base. Composite appli- 
cations of theory have been placed with the nearest related group 
which would take them without strain, and, as a general rule, 
all through the classification the endeavour has been to maintain 
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a scheme of one subject, one place.’” But someone will say a 
one-place classification is an impossibility, and in support of 
his statement may point out that according to the Brown system 
it is necessary to split related subjects. For instance, a tree 
must be placed at E153 in Botany, and a dead tree at 1260 
(Timbers) under Forestry; or again, that a sheep, when alive, 
must be placed with its kind in zoology (F861), but, when dead, 
at 1892 (Meat Trade). We can scarcely imagine a log of wood 
being classified under Botany, or a mutton cutlet under Zoology, 
and we are generous enough to admit that the classifier must, 
and does possess an element of common-sense. It cannot be 
denied that a one-place classification for books is an impossi- 
bility, and probably no one is more aware of this fact than the 
author of the ‘‘ Subject Classification.’’ In all probability, it 
was a knowledge of the complexity of subjects which induced 
Mr. Brown to try to reduce to a minimum the overlapping and 
repetition of subjects. In this he has been very successful, and 1 
the result is seen in his system, which approaches nearer to a i 
one-place classification than any similar scheme at present 
evolved. 
L As we have already noticed, the general principle of 
arrangement is that the subject or application is placed as near 
i as possible to the science on which it is based. Thus we find 
Electrical Engineering immediately following Electricity and 

Magnetism in the main class of Physical Science; Music, as an 
P expression of sound, following Acoustics; Domestic Animals, 
with their wilder kind in Zoology; Building Construction with 
Architecture, and so on. ‘* Where a subject assumes great ‘ 
‘ complexity because of the number of sciences which enter into 
: it, an endeavour has been made to place it in juxtaposition to 
‘ the predominant science on which it is chiefly based. Agricul- 
j ture is, therefore, put after Botany and Zoology ; the mechanical 
side being considered subordinate.’’ In applying the classifi- 
cation, the constant or concrete place, is, as a general rule, to 
be preferred to the more abstract standpoint or occasional 
subject place. Bearing these general principles in mind, let us 
turn to the Classification Scheme itself. 

The System in Outline showing. Notation.—A mixed 
notation is used, i.e., a notation composed of both letters and 
figures. The notation is on a wide basis, the 24 letters, A-X, 
being requisitioned to show the main classes and their principal 

divisions. Thus we have an initial division into 24 parts. The 
» digits of numbers are then used to three places, giving a power 
of division into 24,000 parts, by using a symbol which is no 
more involved than, for example, M950. Although there are 
twenty-four main divisions, there are but eleven main classes. iW 
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The principle of the initial arrangement will be seen by a glance 
at the table of main classes :— 


A Generalia. 
B-D Physical Science. Matter and Force. 
E-F Biological Science. 
G-H Ethnology and Medicine. + Life. 
I Economic Biology. j 
J-K Philosophy and Religion. ) Mind. > 
L Social and Political Science. } ' 
M Language and Literature. ) 
N Literary Forms. ' 
O-W History, Geography. } ere 
xX Biography. 


Thus, instead of confining extensive subjects like Physical 
Science and History to one letter each, they are more con- 
veniently arranged under several letters. By making more 
divisions the power of sub-division is thereby increased, without 
employing a symbol which is calculated to mystify a Sherlock 
Holmes. This freedom in the use of the initial letter is also 
a mnemonic aid. Taking the class of 
Physical Science, for an example we will proceed to examine its 
principal divisions :— 

BO Physics, Dynamics. 

Bl Mechancial Engineering, Machinery. 

B2_ Civil Engineering. 


} B3 = Architecture. = 
i BS Railways, Vehicles. f 
B6 Transport, Shipbuilding, Shipping. 
t B8 Naval and Military Science. 
4 Co Electricity. 
i C1 Optics. 
C2 = Heat. 
' C3 Acoustics. 
i C4 Music. 
i C8 Astronomy. 
J DO —~ Physiography. 
4 D1 Hydrography, Hydrostatics. 
k D2 Meteorology, Pneumatics, Horology. 
ii D3 Geology, Petrology. 
1 D4 Crystallography, Mineralogy. 
i D6 Metallurgy, Mining, Metal Trades. 
i D7 = Chemistry. 
"I , D9 Chemical Technology. 
ij Extending our example to the three digits of numbers, we 
i obtain this result :— 
B000 =Physical Science, General. > 
001 Physics (Natural Philosophy). 
002 Molecular and Molar. 
003 Ether. 
004 Atoms. Particles. 
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005 Vortex-atoms. 
006 Solids. 

007 Elasticity. 

008 Torsion. 

009 Plasticity. 

010 Expansion. 

oll Contraction. 

012 Cohesion. 

013 Attraction. 

014 Repulsion. 

015 Radiation. 

016 Radio-activity. 


020 Dynamics (Mechanics). 

Sub-Division of Subjects.—Each subject or division of a 
subject may be sub-divided by the aid of what is termed the 
categorical table. This table has been provided to prevent 
needless repetition under subject heads, and in it are listed 
nearly 1,000 ‘‘ forms, phases, standpoints, qualifications, etc., 
which apply, more or less, to every subject or sub-division of 
a subject.’” Each sub-divisional word appearing in the cate- 
gorical table has allotted to it a definite number which is pre- 
ceded by a point, so that when the categorical number is applied 
to the class number, the distinction between the qualifying and 
the main factors is clearly shown. Taking a few items from 
the categorical table, we get this result :— 

‘ Bibliography. 
Encyclopedias, Dictionaries. 
Text-Books, Systematic. 

_ Popular (Non-Scientific). 

Philosophy and Theories. 
Societies. 
Periodicals, Magazines, Reviews. 
Collections, Series (Polygraphy) General. 

9 — (Individual Authors). 

-10 History. 

-83 Geography and Travels. 

.897 Dictionaries of Language. 
In application, the system works out thus :— 

Dictionary of Natural Philosophy BO001.2 

History of Surrey U830.10 

Topography of Islington U916.33 
National and race names are excluded from the categorical 
table, and where it is necessary to qualify a topic by its Nation 
or Language, it must be done by adding the national or 
philological number, from the main tables, to the subject number. 
By way of illustration, the classification mark for a book on the 
‘‘ Butterflies of the British Isles’? would be F387V5; Subject, 
Butterflies, F387; Locality, United Kingdom, V500, ignoring 
ciphers. Or again, a book on the ‘‘ Dogs of Battersea ’’ would 
bear the mark, F918U967, a combination of the subject and 
local numbers. It is unnecessary to use the second and third 
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figures of the local number unless it is desirable to closely 
localize the subject as in the case of our second example, nor 
is it necessary that there should be any dividing mark between 
the two sets of numbers other than the initial letter of the local 
mark. It sometimes happens, in a close classification, that the 
topic must be qualified both locally and by form. Extending 
the preceding example we will imagine it to be a ‘‘ Bibliography 
of Works relating to the Dogs of Battersea.’’ Our classifica. 
tion mark thus becomes F918U967.1, which analysed is: Sub- 
ject, U967; Categorical number, indicating bibliography, 1. 

Composite Books, or books treating of more than one sub- 
ject, may be dealt with in a similar way, the plus sign being 
used to divide the symbols. For example, a book entitled 
‘* Light and Heat’’ would be marked C100F200. Works 
treating of two, or perhaps three, subjects might be dealt with 
in this manner, but, as a rule, a book treating of three or more 
subjects would be better placed at the general or covering head; 
as, for instance, a work on “ Electricity, Light and Heat,’’ at 
Physics. 

Intercalation of Subjects.—-The notation is arranged on a 
flexible basis. At the ends of many of the sub-divisions, and 
throughout the tables generally, there are spaces left in the 
numbering for the intercalation of new or unrepresented sub- 
jects. And should it be impossible to fit a new subject into a 
convenient gap, ten new places can be made at any point, by 
treating the numbers as decimals and adding a fourth figure 
‘* Suppose places are specially wanted for bodies named Christa- 
delphians, Christian Strugglers, Christian Travellers, Christian 
Worshippers, and it is necessary to insert them between K951 
and K952, they can be added thus :-— 

K951 Catholic Apostolic Church. 

K9510 Christadelphians. 

K9511 Christian Strugglers. 

K9512 Christian Travellers. 

K9513_ Christian Worshippers. 

K952 Christian Endeavour Society. 
Or, if other intercalations are probable, the odd numbers should 
be used, so as to still leave room on each side of numbers.’’ The 
author suggests the possibility of adding in this way, two or 
three numbers to the original three, if thought desirable; but 
in order to preserve our sanity we will not enlarge upon this 
idea, but content ourselves with adapting the quotation: ‘‘ Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the present notation thereof.’’ The 
notation, however, could thus be extended without altering the 
principle of the scheme, and places found for additional subjects 
ad infinitum. 
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The Index.—The classification tables are fully indexed, 
references being given to every subject word which appears 
therein, together with many synonyms and unnumbered subjects 
included under other headings. The result is a very complete 
index which directs the classifier to one place in the tables, and 
not, as a critic has pointed out, to the various aspects of the 
subject in addition to the subject itself. The classifier, how- 
ever, cannot go very far wrong, if he classifies, as he should 
do, the book in his mind before consulting the index. ‘‘ The 
Index number is the one to be applied in the first instance, when 
a subject is definitely ascertained, and the subdivisions must be 
taken from the Categorical Tables,’’ which are also indexed. 
When once the system is mastered, one is able, after deciding 
on the classification of a book, to go direct to the tables them- 
selves, but when in doubt it is advisable, both as regards speed 
and accuracy, to consult the index. 

Application of the System.—In applying the system, the 
following rules should be borne in mind :— 

1. The fundamental principle of the classification ‘‘ is that of 
assembling everything relating to a topic at one constant or 
unmistakeable place.’’ 

2. The classifier should, in the first place, decide on the subject 
of the book to be classified; he should then consult the index, 
unless he is familiar with the scheme of classification, and can 
go at once to the place in the tables. ‘‘ The number of a subject 
in the index is the number to be given to a book whose subject 
has been definitely ascertained.’’ , 

3. A book should be classified according to its subject-matter, 
not its standpoint, and marked with its particular subject num- 
ber; its form or standpoint should be shown by the addition of 
the categorical table, thus:—The Printers’ Handbook of Trade 
Recipes, M800.61 [M800, Practical Printing; .61, Recipes, 
from categorical table. | 

4. National and race qualifications must be shown by a com- 
bination of the local or national number with the topic number, 
for example :—F600 U870 (Birds of Middlesex.) Special aspects 
of subjects should, if possible, be indicated by categorical num- 
bers; otherwise they may be shown by a combination of class 
numbers, as in the case of local qualifications. 

5. Where local or historical associations are of greater im- 
portance than the subject-matter, the local number should have 
precedence, as in the case of ‘‘A History of Winchester 
College,’’ which would be marked U766.72; the first symbol, 
indicating Winchester, being qualified by the categorical num- 


ber for Colleges. Local numbers should be given to the following 
subjects :— 
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Local Ecclesiastical Buildings, Abbeys, etc. 

»» Churches and Chapels. 

» Cathedrals. 

»» Palaces. 

»» Mansions. 

», Castles. 

» Streets. 

»» Monuments (other than Statues). 
In other cases the subject number is to be used with the 
necessary qualifications, thus a work on ‘“‘ British Cathedrals ” 
would be classified at J851 (Cathedrals) V5 (United Kingdom). 
6. Special applications are to be put with the specific subject, 
and not at general forms. For instance, a work relating to an 
Exhibition of Locomotive Machinery would be placed at 
B116.56, and not with General Exhibitions at A008; and in 
like manner, books on buildings for particular purposes would 
be placed , not at Architecture or Building Construction gener- 
ally, but at the subject of the building, with the necessary 
qualification mark appended. Instruments used for special pur- 
poses should be placed with the specific art or science with 
which they are connected. Library Indicators would therefore 
not be classified under indicators at B647, but under Library 
Economy, Charging or Registration of Books, M962, with the 
categorical number for machinery or tools, .167. 
7. Classify songs with musical accompaniments at Music; and 
songs without music at Poetry. Music may be arranged either 
by form or by instrument, referring from the one to the other, 
but ‘‘ for practical purposes it is probably most useful to number 
by instrument and divide by form.”’ 
8. General liturgies are to be classified under Liturgies; those 
of a particular church take the Church number, plus the cate- 
gorical number 685. 
9. Classify Dictionaries of Language and Grammars under 
Language, and qualify by form. A French-English or English- 
French Dictionary would be marked thus :—M435.897 (French 
Language. Dictionaries of Language.) 
10. History includes Civil, Military, and Social History, and 
general Church History. The histories of Individual Churches 
are placed at Churches. Historical events, not having a special 
place in the tables, must be placed in the reign of the monarch 
who was in power when they occurred. Should such events 
extend over two or more reigns, place them in the reign where 
they commenced. General Battles go in 0006, but Individual 
Battles in the countries or towns where they were fought. 
11. Collective Biography should be grouped according to the 
tables, thus :—Lives of Astronomers X024, Lives of Geologists 
X025, Lives of Chemists X026, Lives of Biologists X027. 
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12. Individual Biography should be arranged alphabetically 
under biographica! names, using the general class letter, X. 
For instance, Morley’s ‘‘ Life of Gladstone ’’ would be marked 
‘* X—Gladstone,’’ or, in abbreviated form ‘‘ X—GLA.’’ Gather 
all general criticism and commentary at Biography, but put 
commentaries and elucidations of single works with such works. 
13. Arrange the works of individual authors of Fiction, Poetry, 
Drama, Essays, etc., in their general class order under the real 
name of the author. Original texts with translations. It will 
be found best, for ordinary lending libraries, to ignore the class 
mark of Fiction, and to arrange simply in an alphabetical 
author sequence. The other form classes may be arranged in 
the same way under their general class mark. All single 
or collected essays on definite topics go with topics. Under 
this system it would be quite easy to classify the form classes 
(for example, historical fiction) under subjects and qualify by 
form, using a number from the categorical table. Such a classi- 
fication, however, is not recommended for general libraries. 

Auxiliary Tables.—In connection with the arrangement of 
‘form classes,’’ it should be noted that a table is provided for 
the sub-division of subjects and the arrangement of individual 
biography, fiction, and other alphabetic classes. The initial 
letters of authors’ or other names have allotted to them definite 
numbers on the decimal principle, thus :— 

300 


Aa 

Ab 301 
Aba 3010 
Abb 3011 
Abc 3012 
Abd 3019 
Abe 3014 


If this system were applied to individual biography, the life of 
a person named Abbot would be marked X3011. This num- 
bering does not conflict with that of the divisional headings of 
collective biography as the latter concludes with X220. The 
table should find favour with those who prefer a numerical pro- 
gression to a purely alphabetical arrangement, although many 
will agree with the author that a numerical arrangement of this 
kind is, in the majority of cases, unnecessary. Unless the 
number is required for charging purposes, an alphabetical 
sequence seems quite as easy to follow as a numerical one. This 
point, however, is for the individual librarian to decide. Men- 
tion may also be made of other useful tables which are appended 
to the Introduction, but time and space do not admit of explana- 
tions. These include:—A Table for arranging an Author’s 
Works, with an alternative scheme by Mr. R. K. Dent; a Table 
for arranging a County or other area; a Classification of 
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Library Economy, Administration, and Office Papers, by L. 
Stanley Jast; and Date Tables. : 

Comparison with Other Systems.—The principal rivals of 
the Subject Classification are the Decimal System of Dewey and 
the Expansive Classification of Cutter, both of which are 
American. Comparisons, we are told, are odious, and may 
not prove much; nevertheless they are always interesting, and 
sometimes helpful; we realize schemes of classification are 
necessary for the efficiency of our libraries, and it behoves us 
to choose that system which is best suited to our purpose. 

Both the Subject Classification and the Expansive 
Classification follow an evolutionary order in the arrangement 
of subjects, although there are distinct differences in each 
system. The Decimal, on the other hand, is somewhat illogical 
in its grouping of subjects. For purposes of comparison, the 
main tables are here given :— 


S.C. E.C. D.C. 
Generalia. General Works. General Works. 
Physical Science. Philosophy. Philosophy. 
Biological Science. Religion. Religion. 
Ethnology and History. Sociology. 

Medicine. Social Sciences. Philology. 
Economic Biology. Sciences and Arts. Natural Sciences. 
Philosophy and Useful Arts. Useful Arts. 
Religion. Athletic and Fine Arts. 
Social and Political Recreative Arts. Literature. 
Science. Fine Arts. History. 
Languages and Arts of Communication 
Literature. by Language. 


Literary Forms. 
History, Geography. 
Biography. 


From a co-ordination point of view, the gravest mistake in the 
Decimal System appears to be the separation of the closely 
allied subjects of Philology and Literature. In Dewey’s Classi- 
fication also the History and Geography of countries, although 
in the same class, are separated by Biography. 

The notation of the Decimal Classification is a ‘‘ pure’’ or 
figure notation; it is simple, within limits, and mnemonic, but 
the scope of the classification is restricted by the decimal system 
of ten places. Cutter’s notation is also ‘‘ pure ’’ in its essentials. 
being composed of letters, but figures are introduced to show 
locality, and in a small degree to indicate form, as dictionaries, 
periodicals, etc. The notation of the Subject Classification, as 
we have already noticed, is ‘‘ mixed,’’ but it is mnemonic 
inasmuch as the letters, whether appearing as initial or qualify- 
ing symbols, always mean the same thing, and the categorical 
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or qualifying numbers are definitely fixed. The difference in 
notation is shown by the following example :— 
Bibliography of Protection in the United States: 
Subject Classification L913 W 1.1 


Expansive __,, ZWHV 83 
Decimal es 016. 3373973 


The value of the Subject Classification is that the most minute 
divisions of a subject can be shown, together with all forms, 
phases, and standpoints, in a way which is perfectly clear, 
and with a symbol which is easily understandable. The fol- 
lowing example will serve to illustrate this :— 


Bibliography of the Prayer Books of the Unitarian Chapel at Islington: 
Subject Classification K 740. 685 U916.1 
Expansive oe ZWCIUNCU. 45 LO Islington. 
Decimal 99 016. 2641288421 Islington. 
(Brussels Expansion) 016: 264.08 (42.1 Islington)—06 


Many similar instances might be quoted to show that the 
Subject Classification has an advantage in its notation for the 
purposes of close classification. Its great advantage, however, 
from the British point of view is that it is British. This national 
advantage is not merely patriotic; it is very practical. The 
Subject Classification has been compiled with a view to the 
needs of British libraries. This is particularly noticeable in 
its historical and geographical divisions. In this respect, 
London may be quoted as an example. 


Decimal Classification: History of England ; London—942.1 


Expansive Classification : History of England ; London—F 45 London. 
Subject Classification : 


U900 ~— London. 
901 North of the Thames. 


902 West London. 

903 Hammersmith (Borough). 
904 Fulham. 

905 Chelsea. 

906 Kensington. 

907 Paddington. 

908 Westminster (City). 

909 St. Martin-in-the-Fields. 
910 St. George, Hanover Square. 
911 Westminster Abbey. 
912 North London. 


Instances of this kind might be multiplied, but time forbids. 
To those who desire to study the Subject Classification more 
fully, I would again commend the work itself, with its clearly- 
written introduction which is of infinite value in comparison 
with any words of mine. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
MARCH GENERAL MEETING. 


The March General Meeting was held at the Central 
Library, Lavender Hill, Battersea, by kind permission of the 
Chief Librarian, Mr. Lawrence Inkster, on Thursday, the 18th 
inst. There were about twenty-five members 
present. THE PReEsIDENT (Mr. Benson Thorne) 
took the chair in the absence of Mr. Inkster. 

A paper on ‘‘ The Junior Work of Classification ’’ was read by 
Miss V. A. AITKEN (Islington), and another on ‘‘ The Subject 
Classification,’?> by Mr. Henry T. Coutts, Librarian, North 
Library, Islington. The latter appears on another page; the 
former we hope to publish in due course. THE 
PRESIDENT, in inviting questions and discussion, said the two 
able papers should prove particularly valuable to those who 
contemplated sitting for the L.A. Examination this year. No 
one need fear that Mr. Coutts would be unable to deal with the 
questions likely to arise out of a very critical survey of the 
Subject Classification, or that Miss Aitken would not also be 
prepared to meet likely points dealing with her paper. He was 
glad that the paper differed considerably from and _ therefore 
supplemented Mr. Sayers’s study of the same subject. 

Miss M. Gitpert (Fulham) expressed her appreciation, and 
ventured a few critical remarks, pointing out how strangers to 
one system of classification were likely to be confused by the 
occasionally very wide differences between schemes. She en- 
quired the place of a book on Westminster Abbey in the classifi- 
cation. Mr. R. Wricut (Croydon) referred to the lucid 
way in which Mr. Coutts had explained the Subject 
Classification and made some remarks on_ its provisions. 
He noticed in the Brown system closely related sub- 
jects were sometimes placed in classes often widely 
diverging, as in the case of  staircasing in Building 
Construction B305, and Carpentry and Joinery 1310, the latter 
apparently so classed because of its relation to Timber 1260. 
He also noticed that literary forms were placed regardless of 
country and thought language was an important distinction. 
As to the notation, it compared unfavourably with Dewey in that 
no number had less than four figures, while many divisions in 
the latter could be obtained by the use of only three. He 
thought the proper place for book labels was at the top of books 
because they were handled at the bottom while being read, and 
that celluloid holders for shelf labels could not be so easily 
moved as the metal clasp holder. Mr. H. R. W. Peters 
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(Lewisham) said Mr. Coutts had performed a very hard task 
admirably by his black-board illustrations of various examples ; 
and, although the array of letters and figures looked formidable 
enough, in actual practice there was no doubt one would not 
have to deal with such exceptional examples as were given by 
Mr. Coutts to show to what extent classification could be used. 
The papers were particularly useful, coming before the L.A. 
examinations. Mr. H. G. Sureties (Hornsey) 
congratulated his old colleague on the admirable way he had 
treated the Subject Classification. Mr. Brown had given us 
one of those pieces of work we should expect of him. He had 
always associated the name of Mr. Brown with everything prac- 
tical. Its particular value was the new principle of a one-place 
classification. | With reference to placing rulers’ lives in His- 
tory, there was something to be said in its favour. But with 
regard to a President of the U.S., since this office is held for 
not more than four or five years, it was scarcely a long enough 
period to be any force in History. Mr. H. V. Hopwoop 
(Patent Office), in congratulating Miss Aitken and Mr. Coutts, 
said he did not desire to criticise the Brown Classification. It 
had its difficulties ; the ‘‘ perfect ’’ system had yet to be evolved ; 
but if one would set up an ideal in classifying, and carry it 
through, he believed, all difficulties would vanish. With regard 
to the use of celluloid label holders, he had found no difficulty 
in removing them if drawing pins were used. He mentioned 
that a small tool, in the shape of a two-pronged fork, had been 
devised for the ready removal of the pins. 

Mr. J. D. Stewart (Islington) said that he and Mr. Coutts 
were the only two members present who had used both the 
Dewey and the Brown systems in daily practice, and thought 
that the latter had many advantages. Whatever the system 
followed, he thought two different persons would classify 
differently. The ‘‘ Brown’’ system with its 900 heads in the 
categorical tables in his opinion gave the greatest possible 
means of subdividing subjects ; and, it was the only classification 
apart from that of the Brussels Institute which did this, if it 
was desirable to classify to the fullest extent, and it often 
happened that it was desirable to do so. The disadvantages 
of the Brussels Expanded Dewey were its lengthy notation and 
its being in a foreign language. He was glad that Mr. Coutts 
had pointed out in practical demonstration the extent to which 
any of the systems could be used, though those given were 
extreme examples. Mr. H. R. PURNELL 
(Croydon) said in regard to Westminster Abbey, Mr. Coutts 
had said that churches should come under the heading of 
Buildings in Church History. [Mr. Courts: Particular 
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‘ churches would go under place.| He would like to remind them 
that there was such a subject as architecture ; works on churches 
frequently dealt with them from the standpoint of architecture, 
and the books should certainly be placed in architecture. The 
one-place idea in classification was an ideal but impossible of 
attainment. Mr. Brown, in attempting this, had given 
a one-place index, which he thought was a defect. He 
instanced the reference to trees, and said that although 
books on trees could be placed in more than one position in the 
classification, for instance in botany and landscape painting, 
there was only one reference in the index. Botanical books 
would, of course, be useful to a landscape painter, but he might 
easily overlook those dealing with the subject from the art point 
of view. Mr. Stewart had said that Dewey’s method of giving 
several references to one subject was confusing, but this defect 


was greater. Mr. J. D. STEWarRT moved a vote of thanks 
to both Miss Aitken and Mr. Coutts. Mr. Cooper seconded, 
and it was carried with acclamation. Miss AITKEN, in 


responding, said she would like to point out in reply to a question 
as to whether books were better labelled at the top, that books 
were generally removed from the shelves by the top being pulled 
torward, and consequently got worn there first. The better 
place for the label was certainly at the bottom. She did not 
think that celluloid holders for shelf labels were a disadvantage 
because it was necessary to make them a fixture. As a rule 
there was very little shifting to be done, once books were 
placed, and the removal of the pins was a negligible quantity 
in no way affecting the advantages of using the celluloid 
holders Mr. Coutts, in responding, said he 
was glad many questions of interest had been raised. The 
whole question of logical sequence seem to arise out of the 
apparent defects of the Dewey system. It is impossible to get 
a system that is absolutely logical. Under the Brown system, 
he thought that the categorical number solved the difficulties of 
the former system. In reply to the question as to whether 
rulers’ lives should be included under History, he thought that 
if they were not classed under Biography, they must be placed 
under the country itself. When a man’s life is written, it is 
written around that which was the chief characteristic of his 


career. He thought that many of the misconceptions about 
classification had arisen from confusing cataloguing with 
classification. Mr. G. Morey (Patent Office 


Library) moved a vote of thanks to the Battersea Library 
Authorities and to Mr. Inkster, which Mr. PuRNELL seconded. 
It was carried unanimously. Mr. J. F. Hoce 
(Battersea) said he would convey the thanks to Mr. Inkster, 
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who had been prevented from attending the meeting on account 
of other duties. 


NORTH EASTERN BRANCH. 


A quarterly meeting of the North Eastern Branch was held 
(by kind permission of Mr. H. E. Johnston, Chief Librarian), 
at the Gateshead Public Library on Wednesday evening, March 
10th, 1909. Following the meeting of Committee, the Chair- 
man (Mr. D. W. Herdman) presided over the General Meeting, 
at which there was an attendance of 34. Mr. H. E. JOHNSTON 
welcomed the members to Gateshead, and spoke of the L.A.A. 
as an Association that was decidedly making itself felt. He 
commended the efforts it was putting forth to increase the 
efficiency of assistants: the best librarians were undoubtedly 


those who had had a thorough training. He heartily con- 
gratulated the North Eastern Branch on the success attending 
its meetings. Tue CHAIRMAN thanked Mr. 


Johnston for his remarks, and said that assistants recognised 
that they had a friend at Gateshead. The Branch was grateful 
for the invitation to visit so progressive a library. 

Mr. A. H. Yates, Sunderland, read the Member’s paper, taking 
for his subject, ‘*‘ The Weeding Out of Obsolete Books.’’ He 
apologised for the subject being a little grey-headed, but 
thought the freshening up in their minds of such an important 
and interesting matter could not fail to be advantageous. The 
work of weeding out required extreme caution, for experience 
had shown that information of a peculiar character was often 
required by borrowers, and the most out of the way and unlikely 
books had proved of the greatest value. The one great modify- 
ing factor in the process was the space at one’s disposal. In 
a crowded library, weeding out must be proceeded with to the 
utmost extent; if space was no consideration greater leniency 
could be shown. However excellent La Bruyere’s maxim, that 
“When a book raises your spirit, and inspires you to noble 
and courageous thoughts, you should seek no other rule to judge 
it by—it is good and made by a good workman,”’ it was scarcely 
applicable to a large library, for the librarian had then perforce 
to seek aid outside his own experience. Mr. Yates enumerated 
some of the books he considered useful as guides when weeding 
out, and recommended that the opinions of borrowers should 
also be sought. He suggested, too, that the National Home 
Reading Union might be willing to pass a verdict on a list of 
doubtful books. The practice of noting the review on whose 
recommendation a book was bought was altogether admirable ; 
indeed, the information given was invaluable when the question 
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of discarding the book arose. After remarking that modernity 
was no real guide to a book’s worth, whilst a pamphlet might 
fill a gap in the circle of knowledge, the reader of the paper 
proceeded to formulate some general rules which he thought 
useful in considering particular classes of books. The paper 
concluded with a few of the more important points to be borne 
in mind, viz., style of matter; the number of copies in circula- 
tion; the demand; the relation of a book to others as supple- 
menting or explaining them; whether the subject was already 
well dealt with; whether a notable essay on or criticism of the 
work was in the library; whether the publisher was of good 
standing; whether the work formed part of a good series; 
whether it was of use for the local collection; and, in fine, 
whether its room was to be preferred to its company. 

THE CHAIRMAN remarked that the paper had been 
listened to with deserved interest. He appreciated the details 
as to why to discard, and thought that Mr. Yates had drawn 
up a very fair paper indeed. He himself had found that great 
care was requisite in discarding illustrated works of travel; a 
book in that class that he had had through his hands turned 
out to contain plates valued at 15s. each, although the work 
at first sight seemed of little value. Technical books and works 
of science (excluding mathematics, however) became obsolete 
at from 5 to 8 years. Mr. I. Briccs, 
Newcastle, had a strong feeling against weeding out, and had 
therefore unbounded admiration for Mr. Yates’s courage. He 
thought that only two considerations would lead him to discard, 
first, lack of space, second, whether a library in the vicinity 
contained the book to be withdrawn. Mr. Danie, 
South Shields, would discard 75 per cent. of religious works, 
but would keep all biography. No second thought was needed 
in the case of many books. Mr, J. Ross, 
Sunderland, deprecated aiming at universality, and favoured 
the workshop type of library. As regarded scientific works, 
the 16th edition of a book did not necessarily supersede the Ist 
edition. Tue Hon. Secretary (Mr. 
T. E. Turnbull) appealed to librarians to divest themselves of 
sentimentality in this matter. It was absolutely necessary after 
a time to discard, for instance, books of topical interest. The 
average public library’s destiny was not to become a rival to the 
British Museum. Mr. W. Witson, Gateshead, 
suggested that the opinions of borrowers might be obtained by 
printing in the Library’s magazine a list of works which it was 
proposed to discard. After others had spoken, 
Mr. J. E. Watker, Gateshead Public Library, read the 
Associate’s Paper, and dealt with ‘‘ The School Library.” He 
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said he would content himself with giving a number of reasons 
why school libraries should be more generally established than 
at present. Nearly every public library of any standing had 
now its separate juvenile lending department, but a great many 
libraries stood still at that point. All that was necessary, it 
was thought, was to provide an assistant and the requisite stock 
of books, although it was a fact that many children never be- 
came aware of the institution’s existence. To these children, 
books must be introduced; every one should have the oppor- 
tunity of learning what to read in addition to learning how to 
read. This, then, was the problem, and its solution lay in the 
provision of school libraries. He applied the argument for 
branch libraries to school libraries—that if the people would 
not go to the library then the library must go to the people. 
He would not abolish the juvenile department of the library, for 
it familiarised children with the use of the institution, but he 
would provide, in addition, libraries in schools. The position 
of the library in a town was another factor. To reach it often 
meant a journey of two or three miles, and, even with tramway 
facilities, how many children would think twice if faced with 
the question of spending 1d. on the alternatives of a tram fare or 
a sweet shop? To his own knowledge, several tickets had been 
cancelled by reason of this drawback of distance. The teacher, 
again, was pre-eminently qualified to impart a love of reading 
to children, and he knew their capabilities better than the 
librarian. There was much better co-operation between 
libraries and schools in the United States than here and that 
was to be regretted. The best system of working the school 
library was that by which libraries were temporarily deposited 
at the schools and periodically changed. This might be called 
the travelling library plan, each library being passed on to 
another school. All efforts, then, should be directed to the 
creation and sustaining of an alliance between the schools and 
the libraries. | Were the school children given better oppor- 
tunities of feeling that books were pleasurable things there 
would be more likelihood of a permanent retention of the 
reading habit beyond the years of school attendance. THE 
CHAIRMAN agreed that besides the formation of juvenile depart- 
ments, libraries in schools should also be organised. In the 
case of school libraries the work of the librarian should consist 
of advising the teachers. Mr. A. H. Yates, Sunderland, 
thought the paper a very excellent one. Scholars should be 
initiated into the use of the library by their teachers, who should 
also hand forms of membership to each child on leaving. 
Mr. E. PEARSON, Newcastle, admitted the usefulness of school 
libraries, but questioned whether their administration should 
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affect the public librarian. THE Vice-CHaiRMAN thought that 
teachers were lacking in willingness to co-operate with the 
librarian. Mr. I. BricGs commented on the fact that the high 
standard set by previous Associates had certainly been kept up 
by Mr. Walker. Teachers were very much in sympathy with 
this work of school libraries, but their ordinary scholastic duties 
had not finished when one thought they had. Miss M. Foray, 
Victoria Library, Newcastle, remarked that there was a saying 
that children always did the right thing. Give them greater 
freedom in choosing their books, including open access. Mr. 
W. Witson disagreed that libraries should be in schools. He 
thought that the work of the Library Committee and that of 
the Education Committee should be kept entirely separate. It 
was unfair that children attending Council Schools should be 
catered for to the exclusion of other children. Mr. J. Wattoy 
did not believe in forcing any child to use the library, for no 
good would then result. He advocated the free distribution 
of juvenile catalogues. THE Hon. Secretary thought that the 
argument that elementary school children were unduly catered 
for by the establishment of school libraries was met by the fact 
that children other than those attending Council Schools had 
generally reading facilities at home denied to the council 
scholar. The school library, too, was not a substitute for the 
juvenile department, for both were desirable. The 
Scrutineers, Mr. H. Fostall and the Hon. Secretary, then an- 
nounced the result of the election of officers for 1909-10 as 
follows:—Chairman: J. Watton, Newcastle; Vice-Chairman: 
W. Whitson, Gateshead; Hon. Treasurer: R. H. U. Howe, 
Tynemouth; Hon. Secretary: T. E. TurRnBuLL, Newcastle. 
CommiTTEE: Mr. W. H. Gibson, 36; I. Briggs, 27; J. Ross, 24; 
D. W. Herdman, 18, also ex-officio; Miss F. Brooks, 17. 
Associate Members: J. E. Walker, 25; Miss M. L. Coatsworth, 
23; Miss M. Pringle, 22; R. W. Henderson, co-opted. 
Votes of thanks concluded the meeting. 


SOUTH WALES BRANCH: FEBRUARY MEETING. 


At the February meeting, which was held on the 17th, 

papers were given by Mr. Herbert Boughton and Mr. Seth 
Conroy. Mr. R. G. WILLIAMS was in the chair. 
Mr. BouGuton dealt with the News-room. He held that the 
news-room was the most popular feature of public library work 
and that the expenditure upon it was fully justified. A lively 
discussion followed, the general feeling being that too much is 
spent upon this department at the present time. 
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Mr. Conroy then read an interesting paper on the ‘‘ Study of 
Literary History.’’ He opened out with an attack upon the 
L.A. Syllabus, and argued for more personality and less cram- 
ming in the study of literature. A great deal of interest was 
shown in the general debate which followed, and it was resolved 
to continue it at the next meeting. This was held on March 17th 
at 3.30 p.m., when papers were read by Mr. J. W. Butterworth 
and the Hon. Secretary. 


YORKSHIRE BRANCH. 


On Wednesday, 3rd February, the Yorkshire Branch 
visited the John Rylands’ Library, by the kind invitation of 
Mr. Guppy. On arrival at Manchester, the 
members proceeded to Rylands’ Library, where Mr. Guppy, 
having given them a hearty welcome on behalf of the ‘‘ Man- 
chester and District Library Assistants’ Fellowship,’’ gave a 
demonstration on the ‘‘ Beginnings of Literature ’’ in which he 
sketched briefly the history of books from the earliest forms, 
viz., the Babylonian clay tablets to the first printed book. He 
illustrated his remarks by drawings on the black-board, and 
examples from the valuable collection at the John Rylands’ 
Library. After the demonstration, Mr. Guppy 
and his assistants conducted the members over the library, and 
explained the various exhibits, particularly the early printed 
books in the Early Printed Room, and the volumes of the 
famous Aldine Press. They then proceeded to 
the ‘‘ Grotto ’’ Café, where they were joined by the members 
of the *‘ Manchester and District Fellowship ’’ who entertained 
them to tea. The courses on the menu were classified according 


to ‘‘ Dewey a la Bruxelles.”’ After tea, a hearty 
vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Guppy and the ‘‘ Fellowship ”’ 
for their hospitality. In the evening a 


joint meeting with the Manchester Fellowship’’ was held 
at the John Rylands’ Library, when Mr. Guppy gave a short 
address on the work at his Library, and in so doing, made 
special reference to the esprit de corps which exists on the 


staff. Following Mr. Guppy’s address, 
Mr. Vine, the Deputy-Librarian, gave a short paper on 
‘* Method.”’ The meeting closed with 


expressions of thanks to Mr. Guppy and the ‘‘ Fellowship ”’ for 
their goodness in giving the Yorkshire branch of the L.A.A. 
the opportunity of visiting and inspecting this splendid Library, 
a privilege which they much appreciated. 
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YORKSHIRE BRANCH: ANNUAL MEETING, 
Report of Vice-President who attended as the Council’s Delegate 


To the President and Council. 
Gentlemea,— 

In accordance with your wishes, I attended the second annual meeting 
of the Yorkshire Branch, held at Leeds, on Thursday, January 14th 
There were about 40 members present, including representatives from 
Leeds, Hull, Harrogate, Bradford, Keighley, Barnsley, and Dewsbury. 
Prior to the proceedings, a committee meeting was held, to which your 
delegate was invited. The afternoon meeting commenced at 4.30, and 
was presided over by the Chairman of the Leeds Libraries Committee 
(Mr. Coun. Roberts) who was supported by Mr. J. D. Conyers (Ex- 
Chairman), Mr. Hand, Chief Librarian of Leeds, and Mr. Deas, Chief 
Librarian of Sunderland. At this meeting your delegate read a paper on 
** Staff Efficiency,’’ which was followed by a brief discussion. Tea was 
partaken of at the invitation of the Chairman of the Libraries Committee 
The first part of the evening meeting was devoted to a paper on “ The 
Junior School in British Librarianship,”’ by Mr. Roebuck, Chief Librarian 
of Walthamstow, and read in his absence by Mr. Strother, President of the 
Branch. A brief discussion followed, after which the annual business 
meeting was held. Certain minor alterations were made in the rules to 
bring them into line with the parent association. An additional office was 
created, viz., that of an extra vice-president, to be filled by the out-going 
president for the 12 months succeeding his presidency. The Registration 
question was discussed, and your delegate was asked to speak upon the 
matter. The decision arrived at was practically the same as that of your 
Registration Committee. 

The Branch appears to be in a flourishing condition. Its membership 
is increasing, and the interest of the members is well sustained, if one 
may judge from the enthusiasm shown at the annual meeting. This 
satisfactory state of affairs is due, in a large measure, to the work of the 
Branch Committee, and in particular to the energy and zeal displayed by 
the President, Mr. G. W. Strother, and the Secretary, Mr. J. B. Ellison. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Your loyal servant, 
Henry T. Coutts. 
PROPOSED INDEX TO PROFESSIONAL PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE. 

The Library Association announces a proposal to publish an “ Index 
to Professional Periodical Literature,’’ which has been compiled by Mr 
H. G. T. Cannons, Borough Librarian of Finsbury, provided the sale of 
a sufficient number of copies is guaranteed. It will index the whole of 
professional library literature which is in periodical form for the period 
1876 to 1908; it will be a royal octavo volume of about 250 pages contain- 
ing some 8,000 entries arranged chronologically under 800 or more subject 
headings. This work will be of considerable value to every student of 
Library Economy, as undoubtedly many of the best things that have been 
written on every branch of the profession are hidden away in the back 
numbers of periodicals; this will make them easily accessible; will, in 
fact, form a much to be desired bibliography of library economy. Naturally 
the work will be expensive to produce and the Library Association will not 
risk the loss which too often accompanies the publication of such works. 
It therefore asks that subscribers will place their orders for copies of this 
work with the Assistant Secretary, Library Association, 24, Whitcomb 
Street, London, W.C., as early as possible. The price is 5s. net, a 
remarkably low one for a work of this character, and we hope that many 
of our members will become purchasers of it. It will be well worth 
their while. 


